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BEETHOVEN'S “RUINEN VON ATHEN.” 
(Continued from oir last.) 

Herr Schindler has lately advaneed -something about the 
avarice of Johann van Beethoven, a druggist, the brother 
of our composer, as having induced certain publications, and 
certain dedications, more or less against the will of Beet- 
hoven himself, and this allegation is, in some respect, corro- 
borated by a passage in Ries’ Notizen. But even avarice 
can hardly be credited, with such short-sightedness, as to 
make two successive sales of the copyright of an un- 
meritorious work, which, if it failed the first time, would 
depreciate the value of future productions of the author, 
and if it succeeded the second time, would destroy his 
character for integrity, and prevent the likelihood of the 
party to the first sale making subsequcat engagements with 
him. And all this while the Duet in G minor; the Chorus in 
E minor, and the Chorus in, Gin this same Masque of the 
Ruins of Athens, compositions that even Beethoven never 
surpassed, remained still unknown, unplayed save on the 
occasion of their original production. To wonder at, is not 
to solve the mystery ; and as we can only wonder, a mystery 
it must remain, except some one competent to treat the sub- 
ject should sooner or later clicit the facts, and lay them 
clearly before the world ; though, truly, about a composition 
of so small importance as this Overture, the interest can 
never repay the research. 

The Overture commences with a portion of the opening 
symphony of the Duet which forms one of the most pro- 
minent features of the dramatic music, but the Overture 
breaks off precisely where the interest of the Duet begins. 
After this, we have another short fragment which is taken 
from the triumphal Chorus ; this calls forth little admiration 
when given with the context. that alone can make it intel- 
ligible ; as it appears here,.it is wholly without interest. 
This much constitutes what may be called, the Introduction ; 
the Allegro, which is the principal’ movement, is of the 
slightest possible pretension. ' It has a principal subject in G, 
which gives place to au episode in C of some little quaintness, 
and even prettiness, of character; then the chief subject is 
resumed in A, and finally, with ‘little ceremony, it:is again 
brought in-in G, to close the Overture. 

The first Chorus, “ Daughter of high throned Jove,” ‘calls 
for little: comment. ' A digression from: the original key of 
E flat, into C major, for an interludial symphony ‘has an 
effect that can only be described as whimsical—the master 


may be supposed to have found himself, as the examination 
of the sequel will still further lustrate, uncomfortably 
fettered in the society of Gods and Goddesses, and he seems 
to have sought'in this digression, and sought i in vain, e'iitety 
valve for his imagination. 

The next piecéis the very beautiful Duet, to: which allu- 
sion has twice been made, “ Faultless yet hated.” © This is of 
a wholly different character from “what has preceded, and 
gives scope for the warmest, the sincerest expressions of -un- 
qualified admiration. It is the lament of two Greek ‘slaves 








for the fallen condition of their native land, whose fertile soil 
they are compelled to cultivate, although they cannot enjoy 
its fruits. The rugged, broken character of the opening 
bars, suggests the feeling of despair with which a sensitive 
heart must collapse within itself, at sight of the desecration 
of all that is most beautiful in art, of all that is most wor« 
shipful in nature, at the degradation of humanity itself, 
which, at the time of Kotzebue and Beethoven, polluted the 
ground where Socrates and Phidias taught their deathless 
lesson to the world. This subsides into an expression of 
plaintive sadness conveyed in a long, continuous, well-deve- 
loped, clearly defined melody, of most touching pathos. 
Every phrase of this exquisite little movement calls forth an 
exclamation of delight, and its general effect sinks deep in 
the memory, to leave an impression there that accumulating 
experience cannot. qualify, that time cannot efface. To 
single out a point for especial eulogy from a surface of even 
loveliness, is as if to signalise the bluest spot in the expanse 
of heaven; yet, should we know where those we love abide, 
that portion of the impenetrable azure which we believe to 
cover them, will surely be to us the brightest, and thus if 
some portion of a work of art, appeal more’ particularly 
than the rest to our individual sympathy, such portion will 
ever be prominent in its effect upon our feelings; while our 
judgment pronounces the ‘merit‘of the whole to be equal. 
Such ‘protnineri¢e;'to’ my” personal ‘rather’ than to my 
critical appreciation, has the beautiful » cadence com- 
mencing from'’a chord ‘of the fuvdamental seventh: upon 
A, where the responsive sighing: of the ‘two voices: indicates 
the expression which nothing -eould more~ perfegtly—more 
touchingly embody © than-sthe passage before us. Orfe 
naturally wonders how it can be that a piece so evidently 
written with the whole heart of the composer, and appealing 
direct from thence to the kindred “feeling of all: who hear ‘it, 





should be so little known as still remains the Duet’ wadér 
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ofice ; not to speak of the still-growing appreciation ofithe| 
author; not to speak of the homage that is due to a great 

man of rendering the justice of our attention to all his works, 

to consider this Duet apart’ from “Beethoven, and” to re- 

gard it for its own particular mérits alone, I cannot conceive 

why it is not in the ‘possession of every one whose taste in- 

clines to the higher, the intellectual style of music, and in 

constant requisition wherever such music is performed. 

The following piece, the Chorus of Dervises, is indeed bet- 
ter known; and its wonderfully graphic effect I believe 
widely appreciated. Here we have a party of the fanatic 
devotees of the Moslem faith chanting their wild song of 
adoration, accompanied with the frantic dance that is said to 
form a part of the ceremonial of their worship. Music pre- 
sents nothing more strikingly characteristic than the uncouth 
melody that marks this truly extraordinary composition, and 
even this is more powerfully coloured by the perfectly origi- 
nal and quite individual accompaniment that is maintained 
throughout. I have never been in the land of the Crescent, 
and I know little of El Islam; but through the medium of 
that treasury of imagination, the Thousand and One Nights’ 
Entertainments—such may be the case with many readers who 
are far wider travelled, and far deeper read than myself; 
but these, like me, may not have explored in vain the 
Valley of Diamonds, nor have been wrecked upon the Load- 
stone Rock, without the chance of coming to a safe haven in 
the ocean of ideality, with which it is surrounded; to such, 
there is an East of our own, which, (though it may be entirely 
discrepant with the Mohammedan districts of geographical 
reality, where the manner, and thoughts, and superstitions of 
“the people may be no less matter of line and rule than the 
latitude and longitude of the land they live in,) which is real 
and true, and tangible, as ever the realm of romantic fiction 
can furnish a resting place, It is the hot-bed of pleasant 
fancies, the native soil of ideal beauty. It is filled with 
dreamfuls of Genie, and Houris, and beautiful slave girls, 
and the almost unimaginable pomp of the Commander ofthe 
Faithful, with his black banner; and oh! such moonlight 
nights, and illuminated pavilions, and sleeping boats upon 
silent streams, and the mufti, and the minaret, and the call 
to prayer, and the pilgrimages to Mecca, and the prodigious 
endurances of persecution and privation volunteered for 
what in our occidental selfishness of superstition is. con- 
demned as monstrous and madness, but what, if only by 
means of the medium of poetry through which we behold it, 
enforces a feeling that it cannot be profane to call reverence, 
while we deny it our worship, and the creed, like the country, 
has with all its loveliness, its darkened places, and its many 
a tale of terror. With minds thus prepared, let us listen to 
the marvellous creation of Beethoven, and I cannot but sup- 
pose that it will present a realization of the wildest ideality, 
so essentially local in its character, and so obviously a por- 
trait in its local coloring, as to give us the certainty that 


if it ‘bemot true. to the’ subject “it illustrates, the’ subject 
cannot be true to itself, since nothing can be natural but only 
what is here pourtrayed. The chant of the Dervises con- 
sists of a most entirely singular: melody; which is once re- 
peated with the same words and then, after‘an equally indi- 
vidual symphony, that fully carries out the feeling of the 
vocal strain, resumed with some slight modifications to acco- 
modate the extended metre of the verse, and prolonged with 
more than reduplicated power ; and this second strophe, with 
the instrumental interlude, is also given twice,—then without 
codaand with only a few concluding bars, for the orchestra, the 
movement closes. The voices, tenors and basses only, sing 
in unison throughout, and the string instruments play cease- 
lessly in unison with them, save that in the accompaniment 
every crotchet is divided into a triplet of quavers, and there 
is no harmony throughout, except in the interludial sympho- 
nies, (wherein the only, and these, though transient, very 
striking modulations from the original key of E minor occur) 
but only the peculiar counterpoint of the brass instruments, 
the limited scale of which necessitates the employment of the 
most strange and unusual combinations with the notes of the 
Choral Chant—hence arises a beauty out of the so-called 
imperfection of the natural capacity of the horn and trumpet 
which the mis-named improvements of valves and keys, and 
pistons, and what not, tend to annihilate, and thus to destroy 
all the individuality of character of those most prominent 
instruments, and so to nullify the very existence of orchestral 
coloring. The Chorus commences at a pianissimo, which 
gradually rises with the furious zeal of the singers, to the 
utmost power of the voices and instruments, when, for the 
first time, what—for the want of another technical definition 
—lI have described as the counterpoint of the brass instru- 
ments, is introduced, and their fanatic fury reaches its climac- 
teric, when on the high F the exclamation, “ Great Prophet, 
hail!” is given with a preternatural ecstacy of fervor; the 
delirium that is here most forcibly depicted, gradually sub- 
sides, and the decrescendo that brings the movement to its 
conclusion, presents the exhaustion that is consequent upon 
such an exertion of all the mental and physical energies. 
Any, the greatest dramatic composer, might envy Beethoven 
such a subject for the exercise of one of his highest, most 
important qualities, but it is impossible to conceive the exis- 
tence of such a genius as would not emulate in vain such a 
treatment of it as this, in which art supplants nature, or 
truth has so completely invested fiction with her own image, 
that we find the real and the ideal blent into one, and that 
one everything that can be imagined of perfection. 

The Turkish March that next follows, illustrates another 





phase of the oriental character with no less vividly pictur- 
esque and truly dramatic effect, than the preceding piece ; 
but epithets have been exhausted in the description of the 
Dervises Chorus, aud even admiration stands still, to rest 
from her unwonted excitement, after experiencing the effect 
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of that remarkable movement. I can only say that, if this 
March be not national in its character, so eminently charac- 
teristic is it, and so full of all those essentials that constitute 
nationality in music, nature should pay her debt to art that 
has so truthfully idealised her, by heaving up, incontinent, a 
nation from her womb of waters, in which this music shall 
be played for all time to come, and where no other style will 
be acknowledged. A technical point that will always be 
prominent in its effect, isthe anticipation of the Key of B 
flat, with the full force of the orchestra, at each recurrence to 
the subject after the momentary digression to G major, and 
whoever hears the movement with attention, or examines it 
with care, will find still much more matter to repay his pains. 

The Triumphai March and Chorus, “‘ Twine yea Garland,” 
of which a fragment is introduced in the Overture, has been 
long known in London. Here we pass again from the true 
poetry of life to the bombast of allegory, and the music be- 
comes mouthy, inflated, and bathetic accordingly. In Mr. 
Bartholomew’s version, this is the place where the pageant of 
Shakspere’s characters passes in procession, the accompani- 
ment of which is a strain of music in the grandiose style, 
many times repeated, but always with additional, or, at least, 
varied instrumentation. The idea of a passing procession is 
well enough embodied, more or less, after the manner of the 
Chorus in Judas Maccabeus, ‘See the conquering Hero,” 
but by no means so successfully. 

The Chorus, “ Susceptible Hearts,”’ is a most lovely stream 
of song, in which the smooth, flowing effect of the beautiful 
vocal part-writing is fully equalled by the exquisitely con- 
tinuous, rhythmical melody, that is always obvious through- 
out. This again, is a piece that is perfectly available for 
separate performance, and that can never be efficiently per- 
formed without charming all who hear it; who are familiar 
with it, may wonder so much as they must regret that it is 
not more frequently heard in public—some fewer of these 
few might do more than wonder and regret, they might make 
opportunities for its being frequently brought forward, and 
they would win the thanks of all whose acknowledgments 
are worth acceptance, those, namely, who have that intuitive 
perception of the beautiful, which would induce the appre- 
ciation of the Chorus under consideration, which must, indeed, 
have been “ the sweet sound breathed over a bank of violets” 
that hovered in the poet’s foreboding, when he wrote the 
exquisite description that is universally familiar because. it 
appeals to universal sympathy. 

The remaining pieces, the Air for bass with Chorus, 
“ Deign great Apollo,” and the final Chorus, “ Hail mighty 
Master! ” carry out the feeling, or, if you will, the want of it, 
that is embodied in the Overture and the opening Chorus, 
Such music is made, not created; and not educed. by the 
divine fire of heaven, may be truly said to smell of the 
lamp whose wermthless lustre may light the laborious effort 
of necessary contrivance, but can give no nourishment to the 





healthful fruit of human genius. To analyse them would be 
tedious, as to hear them would be uninteresting, so I shall 
neglect no duty to the work nor to the reader in quitting 
them without further comment. 

Such is the Ruins of Athens, a work written to be ephemeral, 
but presenting (besides those four pieces, the Duet, the 
Dervises, Chorus, the Turkish March, and the Chorus in G, 
which will live so long as the name of Beethoven is known,) 
this lasting moral to the world, namely, that no greatness is 
immaculate, since even Beethoven,at a period when his 
imagination was in the exercise of its utmost vigour, was 
capable of the production of such music, as, but for his name, 
would now be utterly unworthy of the pains that may be 
spent in censuring it. O ye who write not, but who sit in 
judgment upon such, as emulating the highest, only fail as 
even the highest have failed, let this teach you to temper your 
condemnation of all that misses its aim of perfection, and to 
have candour with them if not mercy upon them! Remem- 
ber, if it be easier to appreciate beauties than to equal 
them, it is also much, much easier, and it needs a world less 
talent, to find faults than to commit them. 

G. A. Macrarren. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Despite of the inclemency of the weather, Drury Lané 
has been crowded with monster throngs every evening. On 
Monday, in addition to the quadrille from Pietro il Grande— 
received with so much favor on Friday and Saturday—Jullien 
introduced a grand fantasia, from the same opera, with solos 
and chorus, after the fashion of Jullien’s operatic selections in 
general. This novelty had not been announced in the daily 
papers, and, of course, gave the audience a most welcome 
and agreeable surprise. The selection comprised some of the 
best morceaux from the opera, and concluded with the 
National Russian Hymn. Every piece was received with 
loud demonstrations of applause, and the Russian Hymn 
encored twice amid the most vehement cheering. Sucha 
success not only warranted Jullien in repeating the selection, 
but rendered it imperative on him to do so, and accordingly 
next day it was announced in all the journals, and in ali the 
bills and posters, for repetition on Tuesday night. Now, 
mark the result! If possible, the theatre on Tuesday night 
was more crowded than on any preceding night of the season. 
But everything went on well, and strict decorum was the 
order of the evening, until the selection from Pietro il Grande 
commenced, when a few hisses were heard from two or three 
parts of the house, which were speedily suppressed. At the 
end of each morceau, however, when the app!ause arose, the 
hisses were renewed and increased from the same quarters 
precisely, and continued so to the finale—the Russian National 
Hymn, the performance of which created a perfect furor, and 
for awhile completely drowned the dissentients, Upon the 
call for an encore, the latter became bolder and more despe+ 
rate, and hissed and screamed with a persistency and a 
virulence not to be disputed, and only to be attributed to some 
deeper and more reprehensible motive than mere annoyance 
at hearing the music of Pietro it Grande a second time. The 
majority carried the encore, and at the termination insisted 
ona second repeat. This drove the opposition furious, who, 
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not satisfied with vocal, palmal and pedal ; antidemgustra- 
tions—by rage and envy hurled from their economy—abso- 
lutely commenced pelting penny-pieces, and half-penny ditto 
—current coin of the realm—at the orchestra. Undismayed by 
the copper showers, Jullien continued to wield his baton, amid 
a perfect tornado of applause from his supporters, who. ren- 
dered all the efforts of his enemies, futile, and carried the; 
night triumphantly. 
service, however, had they directed the attention of the police 
to this organised band of ruffians, who, no doubt, had reasons 
of weight for what they did. We only wish that some of 
them had fallen into the clutches of Mr. Henry, who would 
soon have taught them better manners. for.the.future, and 
have shown them the danger of placing single and impotent 
malevolence in opposition to universal sympathy. and good 
feeling. Jullien has no enemies, can have none, save the 
envious and disappointed, who hate him for his talents, and 
are outrageous with his good fortune. At all such Jullien 
may smile, content that his patrons are legion, and include 
all the well-disposed and right-minded of the public. There- 
fore, in the spite of a few malignant brawlers, Jullien shall 
live admired and at rest, and his works shall flourish, sacula 
seeculorum. Amen! 

Mademoiselle Anna Zerr introduced a new yocal display 
on Monday night—an aria with variations by, Proch—with 
immense effect, and repeated it every evening during the 
week. She was encored every night. 

The quadrille from~ Pietro it Grande has been received 
nightly with especial favour, while the selection from Roberto 
il Diavolo has constituted one of the most admired items of 
the weekly programme. 

On no former occasion have the Drury Lane Concerts 
proved so successful and remunerative. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Tue Distins.—Free Trade Hall, Nov. 12 and 13.—After 
along absence the Distin Family made their appearance here 
on the above two nights. We were present at the first con- 
cert and were exceedingly sorry to see such a beggarly 
account of empty benches. We-never at any musical per- 
formance saw the Free Trade Hall so. thinly attended! 
Howis this to be accounted for? ‘his talented family ccr- 
tainly deserve better stccess; anything more perfect than 
their combined performance on their musical sax-horns, we 
never listened to. Of these we heard ‘but three :—tlie selec- 
tion from Lucia di Lammermoor; a trio from Anna Bolena ; 
and the selection on airs from La Fighia del. Reggimento..,.To 
these we must add the wonderful performance by the elder 
Distin of his old well-worn piece ‘The soldicr tired,” on the 
trumpet, and on the alto sax-horn, by Mr. H. Distin, of the 
almost as well-known “ All is lost now,” and its’ Attendant 
aria, “Still so gently,” from Sonnambula., ‘These we consi- 
dered the marked features of the concert, but they were agree- 
ably relieved by the admixture.of -vocal, musi¢/ofim yery'res 
spectable order by the brothets Diétin,‘ and °Mrs./Theodore 
Distin (late Miss Moriatt O'Connot),ably assisted’ by Mr: 
Willy at the piano-forte, and forming altoyethera very pleasing 
concert. ' 

On Monday evening last, what a different appearance did 
the Free Trade Hall present! It was crowded to ;the, very 
ceiling by a highly respectable audience... The Monday night 
concert, on that evening, being deyoted to sacred music, chiefly 


They would have done the state more}, 





ce 


‘on,aceount,of, the Duke's funeral, the first part consisted of 
the portions: of Mendelssohn’g,,unfinished oratorio Christus, 
‘published. in his. posthumous, works, followed. by a selection 
from Samson, asa,‘ Tribute.to.the Memory of the late Duke 
‘of. Wellington,” beginuing, with the “Dead March,” on the 
organ, a solo for contralto voice, to words commencing, 


Ye sons of England, now lament,” 


to which suceceded the chorus,,; 
“ Glorious Hero! may thy grave.” 


A short selection from Haydn's: Creation wound up the first 
part of the, concert,-comprising “* With verdure clad,” “In 
native worth,” and the “Heaven'sisre telling.” »The second 
part was entirely devoted to Haydn's third mass (“ Imperial,”) 
done to English words—on the whole a most admirable selec- 
tion. 

‘To enter into any strict criticism,on poor Mendelssohn's 
uncomplete work would be out of place here, and is uncalled 
for by your readers, having been furnished with so admirable 
an analysis recently in the pages.of the Musical World. It 
will be sufficient for us to state our impressions of it as heard 
on this occasion. ) With some inefficiencies in the solo singers 
~-a chorus of some thirty. to forty in number, and totally 
without a band, the organ being the only accompaniment— 
of course such a performance must necessarily be very im- 
perfect, but the, beauty of the eomposition was apparent 
through all deficiencies, and causes another, to the many 
regrets already felt, for the early dissolution of its gifted 
author. Had Christus been completed, there can be 
little doubt that it would-have been a greater work than any 
of the preceding Oratorios from Mendelssohn’s pen. The 
subject is the most lofty he had yet attempted, and it is not 
too much to say even from the small portion that is left to 
us, that he would have risen with his subject, and have pro- 
duced.one of the sublimest works of the kind extant. To 
the performance of the work—as it is—for the first time in 
Manchester, and under the difficu:ties we have before alluded 
to, we must give great praise. The Chorus were generally 
nearly perfect, and went very steadily to work considering 
that they had to labour-wnder -the further disadvantage of 
being -placed in, front of the conductor, who could not wield 
the. usual baton, ashe. had to do the entire accompaniment on 
the organ. The op@ning..recitative was well delivered by 
Mrs; Sunderland. The. Trio for. the Magi (a tenor and two 
basses) was fairly given by Messrs. Perring, Delavanti, and 
Craig,\...Mr. Perriug,appeared to as much advantage in this 
effeetive trio as anything, he did. .We eannot particularize 
every recitative and chorus, but the two chorales pleased us, 
especially the last, which would have been irreproachable but 
for ,a sensible flattening in, the Jast, .verse.. There is great 
character and ,beauty -ia the,ghorus,— 

23% Daughters sof Zionsweep for yourselves; and your children,” 
which was very well givéh.(- "09"? 

At the ‘contmenttitient’of the ‘“‘Fribute ta'the memory of 
the Duk,” ‘the°vast audience tése' and “Yemained standing, 
hushed, listening with bated breath to the selemn tones of 
the orgai th’ the Déalli March until itg close ;—the whole of 
the 'choir' being” dressedin’ moiiining, and many of the 
audience also, it had quite an impressive ‘and imposing 
Weel* Go 978 10 ow 3 . 

“Mrs. Wiiiterbottéim made’ her'fifst appearance for some 
tinse fii! this’ Hall, in the’ solo, “Ye sons of England!’ which 
she pave with°all Het wonted sweetness of tone and touching 
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expression. We were glad to see herso fully restored 'to her 
former “health and good looks. The chorus from Samson 
might haye been more. effective if Mr. Banks could have 
taken his baton, and had some one else-as efficient as himself 
at the organ; but when we consider how much thé ¢hoir has 
to do with their conductor at the organ many feet behind 
them all, we must be Jenient.. . Mrs. Sunderland: sang “ With 
verdure clad” exceedingly well. Mr. Perring was not so 
successful with Haydn’s music or the “Queen's English” in 
“For native worth ;” and how much we miss. the band part 
in the accompaniment to this lovely song! “ The Heavens 
are telling,” went like clock: work, the singers ‘all: knowing 
it by heart evidently—the solo -bits were nicely done, too, 
thus making a very satisfactory:close to the first part.. It 
was the first time we had ever heard an entire mass performed 
to English words, and the effect was-far better than antici- 
pated, Haydn’s third mass, which occupied the whole of 
the second part, is a very fine one—the chorusses are almo:t 
massive and Handelian, though occasionally reminding one 
of the milder passages of the Creation—and as a whole, per- 
haps, too much forte. A piano passage or two for the choir 
(in addition to the beautiful solos and recitatives) would have 
been quite arelief. Mr. Delavantiwas evidently out of his 
depth, or, rather, was short of depth, for the “ Qui tollis;” the 
other principals were better up to the mark, and the Chorus 
did their arduouspart in a most praiseworthy manner, again 
reflecting the highest credit both on themselves and their 
painstaking conductor, Mr. Banks. 

It was altogether a very superior concert—the audience 
were a most densely packed: one, yet seemed duly impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion, all passed off decorously, 
without any unseemly encores, or uproarious applause. 

We see Miss Vinning (not Vining) is again engaged, and 
will appear at the concert on Monday evening next. The 
Tyrolese Singers, who have been singing at the St. James’s 
Theatre, London, are meantime giving a series of five con- 
certs, commencing last night, athe Free Trade Hall. We 
will, if possible, hear and report on them in time for our 
next. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris—The success of Moise at the Grand Opera has 
been very great. It was given three times successively, and 
was executed with greater effect each time. 

Verdi’s Luisa Miller, will shortly be given with Madame 
Bosio, who will make her début in it. 

A five act opera entitled Le dernier jour de la Fronde, has 
been accepted ; and is, in fact, in rehearsal. The music is 
composed by Niedermeyer. 

It is hoped that the new ballet, in which Cerito is to make 
her re-appearance, will be ready about the 25th of this month. 

At the Opéra Comique, Le Caid has been received for the 
débuts of Faure, who, according to the Parisian papers, was 
very well received, and deservedly so. 

It is said that the new: three act opera, by Scribe and 
Auber, will most decidedly be brought out before the ! 5th of 
December next. — 

Mons. Ambrose Thomas has completely terminated his 
new comic opera, the principal character in which, is intended 
for Madame Ugalde. 

At the Théatre Lyrique, an old one act opera, entitled 
Les deux Voleurs, which was played some years ago at the 
Opéra Comique, has been revived with considerable success. 
Chollet still proves very attractive in, the Postillon de 





Lonjumeau. The public continue to applaud him as en- 
thusiastically as they did when he first played the character, 
many years ago. 

Siveri is at present in Paris. He had not visited that 
capital for a very considerable period. 

_Messieurs Chevillard, Maurin, Bas, and Sabathier, will 
give a series of soirées musicales at the Salle Herz, this win- 
ter, when they intend to execute Beethoven’s famous pos- 
thumous quartetts. 

Vieuxtemps is expected to return to Paris about the end 
of the month. 

At’the sale of the late Baron de Tremont’s effects, his 
Stradivayius was purchased by the well-known French vio- 
linist, Herman, for the sum of three thousand francs. This 
violin formerly belonged to Rolla, and afterwards to Viotti. 

Mademoiselle Rosa Kastner, the Viennese pianist, is 
stopping, at present, in Baden. 

Herr Fischer, who -was formerly musical director at May- 
ence, has been appointed conductor in the Theatre Royal, 
Hanover, in place of Herr Helmsberger, who has been com- 
pelled to resign the post by serious indisposition. 

When General Lvoff appeared upon the stage of the Theatre 
Royal, Vienna, for the grand rehearsal of his new opera, 
Undine, the orchestra executed the national hymn of Russia. 
General Lvoff, who is the author of the hymn, thanked the 
orchestra very warmly for this mark of attention. 





Dramatic. 
a" 

Surrey.—Another successful appeal to popular favour 
was made at this theatre last Monday in the production of a 
new nautical drama called The Life Chase. The piece has 
been written for the purpose of displaying the unrivalled 
powers of Mr. Shepherd in the character of an English sailor, 
and answered its purpose admirably. The audience did ample 
justice to Mr. Shepherd’s acting, which, like a good endorse- 
ment on a doubtful bill, ensured the piece being “ duly ho- 
noured” by a house as crowded as usual. We must not 
omit Mr. Widdicomb and Miss Lebatt, who contributed 
largely to the successful result. 





CHRIST CHURCH NATIONAL SCHOOL ROOM, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


On Thursday evening, the 11th November, a selection of sacred 
music was given in aid of the funds of the Ragged Schools in 
connection with the above church, when the following admirable 
programme was given and strictly adhered to :— 


Part I. 


1, Anthem, “ Hear my Prayer, O God,” Miss E. A. — 
Ward and Mrs. Dixon........6..ccsecseeee  seeereeees Kent. 
2. Air, “It is enough” (Elijab), Mr. F. Stevens... Mendelssohn. 
(Bass, Concertina, Obligato, Mr. John Chas. ‘W ard.) 
3. Recit. and Air, “ O, worse than death,” and “Angels 
ever bright and fair,” Mrs. Alexander Newton... Handel. 
4. Elegie, pianoforte, Miss E. A. Ward..... ..+-+++.-..Meyer. 
5. Anthem, “O, where shall wisdom be found,” 
Masters Cowell and Sanders; Messrs. E. Ward, 


Hayman, and Stevens.........cssscseesssesseererserers Boyce. 
6. Solo, Concertina, “Cujus Animam,” Mr. J.C. 
Weed. 5 8. isa aE A isi ciase te Rossini 
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Parr Il. 

1. Anthem, “ Wherewithal shall a Young Man cleanse 

his way,” Miss Ward and Mrs. Dixon 
2. Solo, Concertina, Mr. J. C. Ward 
3. Trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” Mrs, Newton, Miss Ward, 

and. Mire." ikeh, 5. ..csceseo ster eeeee i Mendelssohn. 
4. Fantasia, ‘Pianoforte, “God ‘save the Queen,” 

Miss Ward Thalberg. 
5. Air, “The Land of Promise,” Mrs. Dixon.......... Rimbault. 
6. Song, “ The Trumpet shall sound,” Mr. F. Stevens. Handel. 

(Trumpet Obligato, Mr. R. J. Ward). 
7. Grand Anthem. Mrs. Newton and Chorus Hummel. 
This concert was entirely got up and planned by Miss Eliza 
Ward (the pianist), who is the organist at Christ Church, Chelsea, 
and for which she obtained the gratuitous services of her sisfer, 
Mrs. Alexander Newton, her talented brothers, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. 
Stevens, and through the kindness of J. Hopkins, Esq., organist 
of the Temple, the aid of a number of the boys, forming a full 
choir. Nothing could have been steadier than the manner in 
which the anthems were given by them. After the concert was 
over, the Rev. Mr. Robinson, the minister of the church, addressed 
the audience, and complimented in very glowing terms Miss Eliza 
Ward, not alone on her talents but upon the great success, not only 
pecuniary, but by the satisfaction given to such a full room (for it 
was literally crammed, in spite of the pouring rain); and also stated 
that by this timely aid it was to be hoped they would be enabled 
to continue the Ragged Schools, and not give up the good cause, 
as it had been feared they would be obliged to do for want of 
funds. After a few remarks, and publicly thanking the artists 
who had so kindly given their valuable aid, the rev. gentleman 
retired, and the audience departed with great determination to 
support their organist at any future concert she might give in the 
neighbourhood. 
* 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, FRIDAY, NOV. 12. 


LUMLEY VY. 





GYE. 


This was an action, brought by the late manager and 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre against the lessee of the 
Royal Italian Opera-house, the declaration in which alleged 
in substance that the plaintiff had entered into a certain 
contract with Miss Johanna Wagner to sing and perform at 
his house for three months ; but that the defendant, although 
he well knew of the existence of the above-named contract, 
entered into another contract with the said Johanna Wagner 
to sing and perform during the same three months at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and in that contract undertook to hold 
the said Johanna Wagner harmless from the consequences of 
the breach of her contract with the plaintiff. The declara- 
tion then alleged that the said Johanna Wagner was by the 
said contract of the defendant hindered and prevented from 
singing and performing for the plaintiff at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre during the said three months, though the plaintiff 
was always ready and willing to allow her to do so. The 
damages resulting from this conduct on the part of the 
defendant were laid by the plaintiff at 30,0004, 

Mr. Creasy now applied on behalf of the defendant, 
under the 80th section of the Common Law Procedure. Act 
(15th and 16th Victoria, c. 76), for leave to plead several 
matters, and also to demur to the ‘declaration, as disclosing 
no cause of action. The pleas proposed to be put’ on’ the 
record were,—1, Not guilty; 2, that the contract of the. 
plaintiff with the said Johanna Wagner was not in force 
when the defendant entered into his contract; 3, that, the 
defendant didnot know at the time he entered into such 
contract that that of the plaintiff was then in force; 4, that 
the said Johanna Wagner was not prevented from’ singing 
and performing at the plaintiff's house by her contract with 





the defendant. The section under which this application 
was made enacted, that, “either party may, by leave of the 
Court or a judge, plead demur'to'the same pleading, at the 
same time, upon an affidavit by the said party or his attorney, 
if required by the said Coyrt and judge, to the effect that 
he is adyised and believes, that, he has just ground to 
traverse the several matters proposed, .to..be traversed, and 
that the several matters sought to he) pleaded by way of 
confession ‘and avoidance-are respectively true in substance 
and in fact.””” In compliance with this ‘section the learned 
counsel stated that he moved, on the affidavits of the defen- 
dant and his attorney, to the effect that they were advised 
and believed that the defendant, had just ground to traverse 
the allegations in the declaration, as set-forth in the second, 
third, and fourth pleas. 

Mr. Baron AtDErson.—Does the defendant swear that 
the allegations proposed to be traversed are not true? 

Mr. Creasy submitted, that it was not necessary for the 
defendant, in proposing to plead these pleas, to deny on his 
oath the truth of the allegations proposed to be traversed. 
The pleas alluded to in the 80th section were pleas of con- 
fession and aveidance, and these pleas were not of that 
character. It was therefore sufficient for the defendant, 
or his attorney, to depose as they had done. It was im- 
possible, moreover, that the defendant should have a know- 
ledge of the existence of some of the facts proposed to be 
traversed. 

Mr. Baron Parke.—His knowledge of the contract be- 
tween the plaintiff and Miss Wagner being in force when he 
entered into his own contract must necessarily be a fact to 
which the defendant can depose. 

Mr. Creasy.—That would require him to swear to the 
construction of the plaintiff’s contract. 

Mr. Baron ApErson.—It appears to me that when a third 
person is involved the application under this section ought 
to be founded on an affidavit from that person, or its non- 
appearance be accounted for.. Why can you not renew your 
application on amended affidavits, and procure one from Miss 
Wagner? 

Mr. Creasy said, that as far as the plaintiff and his 
attorney were concerned, he thought he was in a situation to 
comply with the suggestions of the Court as to the contents 
of their affidavits. As to the affidavit of Miss Wagner, that 
lady being now abroad, he feared that it would be out of the 
power of his client to procure one from her. 

The Court then intimated that the motion had better be 
renewed on amended affidavits, the present being insufficient. 

The application was withdrawn accordingly, but was re- 
newed vn the following day, when a rule nisi was granted. 





THE LITERARY ADVENTURER. 
(From the Westminster Review?) 
We do not hazard much risk of exceeding the truth in saying, 
that of a hundred men who fail in literature, ninety-nine of them 


had.no business'to meddle with it, Literature ig a fascination very 
much like the stage; and of the multitude who fancy they have 
“a soul above buttons,” who throw up “Coke and Littleton” to 
strut their hour in print, who despise the honest trade of their 
fathers, and believe themselves destined to ‘make a figare in the 
world, the number is ineredibly small that are endowed with the 
attainments indispensable to success, There is no‘ profession so 
crowded with men so deficient in the qualifications required for 
their work, In other, professions men rapidly find their level; 
but in literature, sustained by a vanity which eternally whispers in 
their ears that they are ill-treated, and fe by a restless ambition 
which grows by hal it does not feed upon, they are a long time 
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in finding out their owm incapacity, if they ever find it out. How 
many such men are there clinging to the skirts of newspapers and 
periodicals, -bitterly complaining of the rejection: of articles, the 
neglect of the public, the capriceand want of judgment of editors, 
and of everything aboye the earth and under the earth except their 
own unfitness for the sphere they have chosen, who might have 
earneda decent competence in obscurity if they had been brought 
up to some useful occupation instead of being cast upon that occa 
pation which, of all others, exacts the severest toil, the most varied 
powers, the greatest self-denial, the most earnest labour and yigi- 
lance, uprightness and perseverance. Every, youth who has, per- 
petrated doggrel, in,ayweekly paper, or obtained, in an unlucky 
moment, admission for a fantastical article in a magazine, considers 
himself ill-used, and a martyr.of genius, if he does not command 
a position for which neither nature nor education has qualified him. 
‘The question is; whether such instances should be cited as ex- 
amples of human energies, and whether they should not be held 
out to admonish others from falling into the same mistake, 
instead of being quoted as evidences of the inadequate rewards of 
literature. : 

What result other than disappointment can be anticipated from 
the inveterate folly of a man who persists in a pursuit which he 
has taken up without the least previous training of his faculties, 
without study or preparation of any kind? The meanest calling 
requires some qualifications, and literature most of all. Can a 
man instruct others who is ignorant himself? or guide the taste of 
the public if his own be uneducated ? Looking rationally at means 
and ends, what can he expect fiom persevering in so atten a 
course, but to be baffled in the long run? He hunts a phantom, 
which eludes his grasp at every turn. Tle is like a child erying for 
the moon, or a boy chasing a butterfly. Trace the course of a 
literary adventurer of this numerous class, and wonder no more at 
the sequel. 

A youth comes up to London to “seek his fortune.” He has 
been brought up to no business or profession, and his head is con- 
sequently, full of dreams and indefinite desires. Cuasting about 
for occupation, the floating work connected with the newspapers in 
the way of paragraphing and reporting, presents an easy opening 
to him, which suits the desultory turn of his mind. ‘The agémens 
attached to this skirmishing employment captivate his senses and 
flatter his vanity. He has access to a newspaper office, where he 
picks up the jargon of politics, and acquires an off-hand fa- 
miliarity with the labels. of public questions, the names of public 
men, and the doings of authorship; he has the run of the theatres, 
and speedily becomes an adept in the vocabulary, or, slang, of 
criticism; he enjoys the free and easy intercourse of the loose con- 
vives of the press, and emerging boldly from the chrysalis state, he 
begins to set up pretensions in the newspaper world as a night- 
man about town. Living, as the French say, au jour le jour, 
every day sapplies its own expedients and excitements ; facility in 
scribbling grows ‘upon irresponsibility in publication, and thus, 
having dropt into the stream of vagrant journalism, he is swept on 
by the force of the current, and may be said to be only learning to 
swim when he finds himself buffeting the waters. Whatever chance 
he might originally have had of obtaining a safe andrespectable live- 
lihood is gone by. He is no longer capable of applying himself to 
any of the inglorious, plodding tasks in which diligence and system 
are compulsory. His habits are bruken up; | his views are scattered; 
and he has tasted just enough of the pinesare of this gipsying and 
tramping life to be unfitted to settle down in quiet drudgery, Le 
extends his connection with the papers; he writes in balf-a-dozen 
ata time; he ascends from paragraphs to leading articles ; nothing 
comes amiss to him}; he is ready to undertake any variety of sub- 
jects, from the highest problem in political science to tie lowest 
conundrum jn the column of scraps ; the range of his miscellaneous 
and comprehensive powers includes every conceivable topic that 
can be compassed by the scissors and the peu. But it is as a critic 
that he displays his versatile agility by the most marvellous feats ; 
the art of reviewing comes to him by intuition; books of history, 
philosophy, travels.and biography, poetry, fiction, and science, fy 
like chaff before him; and the whole field of literature is mowed 
down with, the indiscriminate celerity of a sweeping machine. The 
Jack of all trades who is master of none, is not a flourishing man 








after all. He sows his multifarious labours on the winds, and they 
scarcely escape from his hands when they are biown away for ever. 
His receipts are irregular and precarious, but his mode of living is 
prosige: His incomings are slow, but his outgoings are fast. He 

ears on all sides that literary men are not expected to be provi- 
dent, and he thinks he is licensed to be a spendthrift. With a 
little care over his exchequer, and regularity in his expenditure, he 
might manage to maintain a satisfactory position; but he wastes 
his resources in ways for which there is nothing to show, and spends 
one-half of his life in fighting against embarrassments which the 
other half is actively engagedin multiplying. After years of uni+ 
versal production and promiscuous dissipation, the utmost he can 
do is to live from hand to mouth; even that fails him sometimes, 
and is sure to fail him altogether in the end. He has not made 
good an inch of solid ground to plant his foot upon, He is even 
worse off than he wasat the beginning; for now at the close of his 
career, when it is too late to mend or retreat, he discovers that he 
has spent his life in vain, and that instead of having secured some- 
thing to fall back upon, he is worn out, dilapidated, and discarded. 
And what has become of that prodigious heap of foam he had 
slavered over so many printing-presses in his time? It melted 
away long ago. It answered its fugitive purpose,and was forgotten 
in four-and-twenty hours, It has not left a trace of its existence 
behind. 

The picture is by no means overcharged. Such cases are nu- 
merous, diversified by an infinite variety of circumstances. Litera- 
ture is to blame for it al !—for the misapplication of time, the false 
pretensions, the defeat, the ruin; and aman whomight have gone 
through the worldcreditably and safely, had he addressed himself 
at first to some avocation for which he was qualified, thinks him- 
self warranted in attributing to the profession of letters his mis- 
fortunes he has brought upon himself by the grievous error he com- 
mitted in adoptingit. But the last thing most of us are disposed 
to — is, that we are ourselves the chief causeof our own failures 
in life. 





SHAKESPERE. 


(From the British Quarterly Review.) 

To say that he was the greatest man that ever lived is to n- 
voke a useless controversy and comparisons that lead to nothing 
between Shakespere and Cesar, Shakspere and Charlemagne, 
Shakespere and Cromwell; to say that he was the greatest intellect 
that ever lived is to bring the shades of Aristotle and Plato, and 
Bacon and Newton, and all your other systematic thinkers 
grumbling about us with demands for a definition of intellect, 
which we are by no means ina position to give; nay, finally, to 
say that he is the greatest poet that the world has produced (a 
thing which we would certainly say, were we provoked to it) 
Mane | be unnecessarily to hurt the feelings of Homer and Sopho- 
cles, and Dante and Milton. What we say, thén, and what we 
will challenge the world to gainsay, is that he was the greatest 
expresser that ever lived. ‘This is glory enough, and it leaves the 
other question open. Other men may have led, on the whole, 
greater and more impressive lives than he ; other men, acting on 
their fellows through the same medium of speech that he used, 
may have expended a greater power of thought, and achieved a 
greater intellectual effect, in one consistent direction; other men, 
too (though it is very questionable), may have contrived to issue 
the matter which they did address to the world in more compact 
and perfect artistic shapes. But no man that ever lived said such 
splendid ‘extempore things: on all subjects unive ; mo man 
that ever lived had, the faculty of pouning ont,on all occasions 
such. a flood of the. richest and deepest language. , He may have 
had. rivals. in the art of imagining Hitt had no rival in 
the power of sending a gush of the appropriate intellectual effusion 
over the image and body of a situation once conceived. From 
the jewelled ring on an alderman’s finger to the most mountainous 
thought or deed of man or demon, nothing suggested itself that 
his speech could not envelop and enfold. with ease. That exces- 
sive fluency which astonished Ben Jonson when he listened to 
Shakespere in person. astonishes,the world yet. Abundance, ease, 
redundance, a plenitude of word, sound, and imagery which, 
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were the intellect .at work: only, a. little less magnificent, would 
sometimes end in sheer braggardism and. bombast, are the charac- 
teristics of Shakespere’s. style. Nothing is, suppressed, nothing is 
omitted, nothing cancelled. On, and..on, the poet flows, words, 
thoughts and fancies crowding on him.as, fast as he can write, all 
related to the matter on ,hand,.andall poured forth together, to 
rise. and fall on, the waves, of an, established cadence. Such J 
lightness and, ease in the manner; and such prodigions wealth and 
depth in the matter, are combined in,no other writer. How the 
matter was first accumulated, what proportion of it was the ac- 
quired capital of former efforts, and what proportion of it welled 
up in the poet’s. mind during and in virtue of the very act of 
speech, it is impossible to say ; but this at.least may, be affirmed 
without fear of contradiction, that there never was a mind in. the 
world from which, when it was pricked. by any occasion whatever, 
there poured forth on the instant such a stream of precious sub- 
stance intellectually related to it. By his powers of. expression, 
in fact, Shakespere has beggared all his posterity, and left mere 
practitioners of expression nothing possible to do, There is per- 
aps not a thought, or feeling, or .situation really common and 
generic to human life on which he has not exercised his preroga- 
tive; and whereyer he has once been, woe tothe man that comes 
after him. He has overgrown the whole system and face of things 
like a universal ivy, which bas left no wall uncovered, no pinnacle 
unclimbed, no chink unpenetrated. Since he lived, the conerete 
world has worn a richer surface. He found it great and beautiful, 
with stripes here and there of the rough old coat seen through the 
leafy labours of his predecessors; he left it clothed throughout 
with the wealth and autumnal luxuriance of his own unparalleled 


language. 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS SONATA, OPUS 26. 
(From the New York Musical World) 


The march “ On the death of a Hero,” by Beethoven, is not 
from the.gigantic Heroic Symphony, but from a Sonata in A flat, 
opus 26, dedicated to Prince Lichuowsky. The march in the 
original is in the remote key of A flat minor, with the signature 
of seven flats. 

The first movement is a theme,. with variations—one of the 
loveliest of melodies—and wrought out in, the variations with most 
consummate skili. It is not seldom the case that, variations are 
mere specimens of ingenuity on the part of the manufacturer of 
them; here, as in, all which are really worthy, the name, each 
variation is new utterance of the main idca, a new- illustration, a, 
new interpretation—just as an orater’ full of his subject. places in 
a multitude of different lights the, leading idea; of jhis. discourse. 
Those of our readers. who possess Gardiner’s {‘, Music of Nature,” 
will find the theme given,as.an “Andante,” by Beethoven,, if we 
mistake not. 

The third thovement' forms, a ,most. pleasing contrast to the 
sombre music of the march immediately. preceding... It is a wild 
burst of reckless. and extrayagant joy-—-the revulsion. of: feelings 
from the deepest gloom, and sadness. ;- 

One of the principal friends and protectors. of Becthoven, on his 
appearance in Vienna in 1792, was Prince Carl .von Lichnowsky, 
a pupil of Mozart, a splendid amateur musician, rich nobleman, 
and ove that could, not dotoo, mueh.forjart. ,His wife sympathised 
with him fully, They made, the young -wonder, from ; the Rhine 
“ free of the house,” ..and.cxtended.to, him sneh’ paternal, care and 
kindness that, the recipient -of their, bounty Jong. afterwards re-, 
marked, “They 
motherly fondness, which; was earried,.te such, a length that, very 





often the princess.was, on the point,of having a: glags, shade, ;to,), 
put over: me, so that no unworthy; person might, touch ox breathe 4. 


upon me,” ni bee .bse Ni ted seoltetaer , 
“One of the great composer’s testimonials of his gratitude,to 
them for their kindness, was the dedication of; this magnificent. 
sonata to the prince. tant ony yolat00 4 
Ries, the pupil-of Beethoven, says,that this “Funeral March) 
in A. flat minor-was suggested by the: great, applause, with which, 
the Funeral March in, Paer’s opera of Achilles, was received. by the, 
friends of Beethoyen,”:,.,Paer’s work ,is long -since .fongotten;--the, 


in search of some, 
would . baye  have:-brought ane. up: with: grand~ } 


for ‘while dodging 





other never will be. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT. 


Nor the least important per i his own. estimation: at 
least), of the pumerous Englishmen visiting Paris during the fetes 
of 1851, was Mr. Jonas Blenkinsop, who had been induced to assist 
in the festivities, by the joint entreaties of his family, and.a free 
pass obtained through the influence of a “corporation”. friend. 

Jonas Blenkinsop was a little wiry man of about. fifty, possessing 
a whitey,brown papery complexion, and a long thin face pitted 
with the small pox, in which was. set two round, beady eyes of a 
greenish cast, and a eunping expression ;, his forehead ,was.rather 
high, and yery. narrow, and surmounted by short abrupt grey hairs, 
that looked so dreadfully sharp. pointed, you almost fancied they 
would m:ke holes in his hat when he put this on ; the rigid deter- 
mnination about his mouth, and the Jower part. of his face formed a 
striking contrast to the absurd would be consequential nose, which 
perked itself up as if it was constantly, sniffing the impurities of its 
native London air. 

Blenkinsop was cursed with a temper of a most certain uncer- 
tainty, and some bearish manners, which never failed to provoke 
disgust and resentment in those with whom he was brought into 
contact. 

Though but a small haberdasher in the classic neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel, he had amassed a comfortable sum of money by 
haggling and driving bargains, buying up bankrupt stocks, and 
overreaching his “tally” customers; he was ouly happy when 
absorbed in the pettifogging details of “the shop,” or chuckling 
over the profits of sume job. 

Never having been obliged to leave his counter for long to- 
gether, his views of the world were necessarily very limited, in 
fact until very lately they had principally been seen through the 
medium of the two rolls of flannel which pillared his shop door. 

A love of nioney of course was predominant, or rather it was 
his only passion ; but having risen in the world he was not entirely 
devoid of that ostentation, which characterises people of his class, 
and having latterly removed to Clapham he had ventured on the 
sea of gentility, kept a chaise, a boy in buttons, and a very con- 
spicuous pew at church, gave a drowsy dinner party of dreary 
people once in six months, at which the women talked dress and 
scandal, and the’ men business and corporation affairs. 

Such was Mr.Jonas Blenkinsop, who onMonday, the 4th of August, 
1851, sallied forth from the Hotel des Princes, or rather was driven 
therefrom, much to. his, own dissatisfaction, by bis wife and 
daughters, to purchase each of them a souvenir of Paris. 

The question now arose in his mind, of all the various articles 
suggested to him, what to byy,. certainly they must not be ex- 
pensive, that he decided, but: then Mrs. B, would be extremely 
irate if he did not purchase something very good for herself at least. 
He groaned inwardly ; what an ass. he.thought himself for coming 
to Paris atall ; these confounded ‘‘suveners” would cost him perhaps 
two sovereigns, and for what? . If it, had.only beena piece of 
furniture for his house he would not have minded; there would 
have, been pometbing, to show as.a monument of Parisian remi- 
niscences as to dazzle his Clapham friends; but to spend.so much 
money on. trinkets and trumpery, that would not perhaps be often 
seen—or on bonnets, for instance, which would soom wear out, and 
be thrown aside, happy to, bloom again. in, the kitchen window 
as vivid, geranidms for which they had been-exchanged, by a house- 
maid. of foricultural, tendencies... Such were, Jonas's pocket- 
maddening thoughts as.he wandered through the streets of Paris, 

cl cheap jewellery. aud. the -nicknagks, . 
at he, found. him fin the Palais; Royale, then called the 
Palais, Nationale, where his attention was, arrested by a trame of 
daguerreotype portraits, with. specimens of which, it will be recol- 
lected; this vely, place aboynded. .. One of, these faseinated.Jonas, 
; about to get .a, proper view of. the. likeness, he 
caught a reflected glimpse of his own expressive face, and was 
immedjately seized with a wild. fasizo,taj eve his portrait taken. 
It was the very thing t0.give to Mr, Blenkinsop. « The.price, too, 
was only -ten francs: that. was 3 gteat, recommendation ; besides, 
it ‘would also, itt a handsome gilt frame, be a great ornament to 
his best parlour, . He, copied the name and address, fromthe frame 
ef specimens, and was iat, ouce,. anivng off, to,.carry hig intention | 
into effect, when, on proceeding’ a few paces, his attention was 
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again arrested by another frame of! cheaper’ épecithen, less like 
nature than those he had first seen. This suggested to his mind 
the idea that by continuing his search, he mi it find ‘a yet cheaper 
artist, and he left the galleries of thé ‘Pali Nationale, determined 
. seck for what he wanted in a less’brill atit-looking ‘quarter, of 
the city. ty ahi . 

His morning’s walk ‘eyeritually carried him over the’ Pout’ Neuf, 
and he Jost his way in the intricadiés of the Tsle de Ta Cité. White 
pr cag hon 3 to extricate himself frotn the Iabytinth of tall houses 
with which he found ‘hiniself ‘surrounded, ie wanderéd into. the 
Rue dela Calandre, and’ stuinbled tmexpectedly on ‘the Yery thivg 
he was looking for at the corner of'this street and thé Rue dur Féves, 
the character and /ocale of which, 'suth of out readers as ate ac- 
quainted with Eugene Sut's M/istérics’ of Parts will be familiar’ 
with. ‘The street is very harrow hrid’ very dirty, and the tall houses, 
are inhabited by the drégs’ of Parisian’ life: ° Poverty in‘its’most’ 
squalid form and repugnant shapés theets the eye of the stranger, 
who, half terrified, ventures a few steps down the ‘ill-payed 
roadway, 

The portraits exhibited by M. Greffet “ au cénqueme,” were cer- 
tainly not first-rate specimens of art; but to Blenkinsop the ap- 
pended price of two for 75 cents, spoke trumpet-tongued of their 
merits, and he determined at once to seck the artist, not, however, 
without visions of striking off the odd centimes. 

It was a strange place for any kind of att to have found a home, 
aod the entrance to the temple was cettainly not in any way 50 
cleanly or inviting as the neat’ doorway, on whose posts our hero 
had seen something of the, samc sort, in his. daily walk to the Clap- 
ham omnibus. But no matter} what cared he for’ dirt, if the 
price was low? He entered, and began to ascend the steep stair- 
case, that wound round and round, and reminded him of the 
steps up the monument. The first floor was soon gained, and 
Jonas groaned inwardly, as on Jooking upwards, he saw what a 

at distance it was to the top; and his legs began to fail him a 
ittle as he neared the second floor, on reaching which he caught 
a glimpse through an open door of 'a dreadfully commuinist-look- 
ing, hairy-faced gentleman, whose glatice sent him, almost at a 
bound, to the third landing. This extra exertion made the fourth 
flight of stairs more troublesome, and he was nearly tempted, on 
arriving at the top of them, to forget” both ‘his’ mission and Mrs 
Blenkinsop at the sight of a trim little grisette, busily plying her 
needle at the window of her apartment. But we ¢re happy to” 
state that the better feelings of the moral and respectable Blenkin- 
sop triumphed, and he ascetided to his’ destination. "© 

He paused a few moments to recover his ‘breath, and then 
knocked importantly. with his knuckles, at’the door of M 'Greffet's 
room, Some little time elapsed without any notice’ being taken, 
and after repeating his suimmons'Jonas at length opened the door’ 
himself. ‘I'he room was almost destitute of furniture ;“on the'edge’ 
of a bed sat a man who scemed to have just reed ty from his sleép. 
He was dressed in a blue ‘blotse, Qo his beard, moustache, ‘and. 
long hair, gave the appearance of a Patisiati artist’ to'a gauut ‘and 
care-worn face; while the whiteness of his hands showed that he 
had not been accustomed to laborious employment.’ A pretty 
child of about four years old stood near bith, and ‘in’ a corner of the | 
room crouched three other children; who evitteed signs of disap- 
pointment at the entrance‘of Jonas; ani ‘well’ they miglit, for ‘they 
were looking for the return of their mother, with lon wishe ; 
and. much-needed food.” After successive yawns and stretches, M.% 
Greffet became aware that'thiete Was 4 ‘strange? fi’ his thom, and’ 
thinking probably that the Reaplerbais wad dese ot fie! ngalted 
in broken English! whether He wished ‘his W7 etiegs taken |" the bad’ 
unmistakeable. * phrase ‘book’ Prench ‘of Joijas’s ititrodactory’ 
speech having at once thadé i¢ lear tat He Was ait’ rks gi 

i 







and it was great foy' (0 oir herd “to -firid! the triste sf 
which mavially> coeimtad the’ progréss iit ngements 
followed. 8 sab vite bli” “Wy : he, 
Of course it was impossible for ¢ freely ' to’ ! 
asked, and a good eal of ‘haggling! ‘aboat the ’ odd 'ceritiniey ' took 
place, M, Greffet refused howeverito ‘abate’his chiatge, and Blen- 
Rinne NEE o 8 Fe ee et, hatin dd.’ cacitletin bid 
As they. were about leaving ‘the Yooitt to proceed to the “’studic” 


ed-for— |" 


, 
tt 
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ive’ the price" Adength he hatidéd to Jonas;'who'stood parse!iw hand; the pors: 


tered, at the sight of whom the two elder children rushed forward 
with cries of jor. | She btirst into tears, and pointed to the empty 
basket she carried in her hands, a deep gloom shadowed her face, 
and the two'chikdren drew back crying ‘bitterly. Jt was evident 
that her attempt to obtain food had been ‘unsuccessful. 

M. Greffet eonsoled ‘his wife by the assurance that ‘he should 
soon have moriey fromthe gentleman who wished his portrait 
taken, the wotnan'cartseyed to Mr. Blenkinsop, ard with hope 
brightening up her countenance sat down on the bed. 

‘Furning to our hero the artist led the’ way from’ the room dnd 
commenéed ascending the stairs 'to the leads wheré his Daguerreo- 
types were taken! Jotias muttered and swore’ to himself at ‘the 
prospect of two or three more flights’ He got pretty well up the 
first'and second, but was fuirly knotked up at’ the third, but mus- 
tering all his strength: he stuitibled on to ‘the platform on the top 
of the house. | As he fell against the slight iron railing which shook 
with the blow, and caught sight of the fearful and dizzy distance 
that separated him ‘from the strect below, Jonas grew faint with 
terror... Our readers are niost likely acquainted with the kind of 
place at which Daguerreotypes are taken at the)tops of houses; 
this: differed only from others in the covering, which was of a coatser 
material, while the railing before alluded to which lowered the 
platform was of the ‘slightest possible description. 

The Daguerreotypist was eager for-his work, or rather for the 
money he: was to receive for it, aud the process, tedious as italways 
seems to the sitter, was quickly got through. Seareely did he give 
our hero time to notice the view of the city which lay beneath: to 
‘hin: the towers of Notre Dame or the dome’ of the Pantheon sug- 
gested no associations, ' but his fears were greatly excited every 
time he ventured near the fragile barrier which quivered at the 
slightest touch. Had-he known the~story, his own position would 
have Jent additional interest/to the wovelist’s terrific description of 
the fall of Claud. Frollo from the towers which rose at so short a 
distance from him. 

The first attempt at a likeness was a failure, a second, and a 
third time were tried im vain, and the tediousness of the operation 
‘increased by the intense bluze of a mid-day sun, certainly did riot 
teud ‘to improve the expréssion ‘of ‘our’ heto’s ‘countenance. At 
length the artist was satisfied ; but greatly to Jonas’s-disappoint- 
‘ment the plate on which the sun, aided by chéeniical art, had fixed 
a resemblance of lis ill-looking ‘face; was put away in a little 
drawer, anid he was told that a couple of hours must elapse before 
he could take possession of the portrait ;/he therefore made the best 
of his way down stairs, muttering impreeations on the head of the 
French architeets who’ had built such tall houses with ‘interminable 
flights of stairs’; and wandered'adout the streets in an ill temper 
until the requisite time had ¢lapsed. 

The ‘two hours which seemed 16 lim, “hot, tired; and hungry, as 
‘if they would never pass, having ‘terminated; hie‘again climbed the 
Staircase of the house at the corner of the Rue dela Calandre. 
‘(he ‘eldest’ of ‘the children| was on the watcly for him on the stairs 


‘Yeading ‘to the artist's ‘room; and: announced Jonas’s arrival by a 


joyous exclamation uf Papa, Papa; here’ is the. gentleman with 
reat aa now, Mama, we ‘shalt have! eonte breakfast.” The 
mother, who was standing at the ‘door with a basket’ in’ her hand 
ready to'go out, wotionéd our hero’ to 'the leads, where he found 


‘he, #s' was clearly the case,-was ‘the! means of giving | foud: to ‘a: 
‘starving family)! Looking at the! artiet as he: sat .atvhis work one 
‘might have imagined that the two hours just passed had } 
ditional sharpness ‘to‘his hunger-stricken-faee ; ‘his eye éd, with 


hero! took out’to! show him: that the stipulated time badvexpited ; 


hisowife ‘and children “were: stavvidg) ‘and this/ mayhave: been a 


oment of temptation ; but it passed, and he quietly went on with 


POULTIOD JRO 
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trait complete ; it was not flattering, the best of ‘faces!look harsh 
and ‘ined under such circumstances, and dnas’s unpleasant toun- 
tended ‘looked very different from ‘the wellewhiskered, carmine- 
complexion genttenien’ that figareon the specimen boards of cheap 





the door opened, and’a' thi; pallid, but not ‘ill-lodking woman en- 


ininiature’ yainters. ‘He \was:wofally ‘disappointed, this‘was not 


‘M. Greffet busily engaged in monoting the Daguerreotype portrait. 
‘Vora ‘kind-hearted an the idea would have been delightful; that: 


en-ad-"! 
h peculiar expression at the miaesive gold ‘wateh! ¢ndchainthat our 
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the present that would satisfy his wife, and he intimated in no 
very measured terms, the full meaning of which however the 
artist did not appreciate, that he would neither take it, nor pay for 
it. Regret was the first feeling of the poor Daguerreotypist, 
which was rapidly succeeded. by anger when he found that his 
humble representations had no effect upon Blenkinsop. In. vain 
did he offer to take another portrait. His earnestness at last ir- 
ritated his customer, who still holding his purse in his hand, 
snatched the portrait, and. with imprecations, the tones of which 
sufficiently indicated their intensity, dashed it on the leads, and 
turning on his heel approached the stairs and descended them. 
Livid with rage Greffet by a rapid movemert intercepted him, and 
with probably no other intention than to prevent Jonas’s egress 
from the place without paying him his due, Jaid his hand upon our 
hero’s arm; this somewhat alarmed Blenkinsop, who started back 
and shook his fist in the other’s face ; and in doing this dropped 
the purse which had remained in his hand. Disappointed beyond 
endurance at the loss of the small sum he expected to receive, 
but which was of such vital importance to himself, and those he 
loved, the temptation was too strong to be resisted, and leaning 
down the artist made a snatch at the golden treasure. His inten- 
tion was quickly perceived by Jonas, who threw himself forward 
to regain the purse, in which he would have succeeded, had not 
his antagonist, for the dispute had now assumed the aspect of 
a struggle, seized him by the collar. The affair became seri- 
ous, the Frenchman had gone too far to recede and was desperate ; 
he was however, though a much larger man than Jonas, weak and 
exhausted by the hunger and privation which prompted him to 
what he was about. Fear gave additional strength to our 
hero, grasping each other firmly they swayed to and fro. Once 
was Jonas forced against the slight railing which was his only 
protection from falling into the street below ; it almost gave way, 
and several small pieces of mortar detached from their position by 
the movement, fell, with a loud rattle, on the pavement below. 
The Frenchman seemed as determined to gain possesion of the 
purse, as Jonas was to protect his property, and the contest be- 
came one oflifeand death. Backwards and forwards, and from side 
to side of the narrow place, as either with desperate energy acquired 
a trifling advantage, did they sway. Quick as lightning through 
the Frenchman’s mind glanced the thought that a fall over the 
parapet would be easily accounted for as an accident—and what was 
the sacrifice of a maudit Anglais to the preservation of his wife and 
children? With the quick perceptions of danger, Jonas at’once saw 
clearly his antagonist’s intention, and kept as far from the railing 
as possible. Greffet however summoned up his energies for an 
effective attack, and had thrust the Englishman so near the briuk 
that he caught a glimpse of the dreadful abyss below, when a child’s 
voice was heard calling “ Papa, Papa, nous avons du pain !” 
and the eldest of Greffet’s children ran on the leads, and seized 
her father by his leg- ‘The artist relaxed his hold of Blenkinsop, 
and turning to his child, caught her in‘his arms, and burst into 
tears. Once released from his grasp Jonas did not wait for ex- 
planations, but snatching up the purse rushed down the long flights 
of stairs with a celerity perfectly astovising in an’ elderly gentle- 
man, jumped into the first fiacre he met, and speedily regained 
his hotel. As it turned out fortunately for Blenkinsop at the very 
time of the struggle, a lady who had known'the poor Daguerreo- 
typist’s wife in earlier and better days had arrived on an ‘errand ‘of 
charity, and thus saved the artist probably from a ‘worse fate than 
hunger and distress. 

Whether Jonas bought the required “ Savenurs” for his ‘family 
we are not able to state, bat we are quite sure that during the 
remainder of his stay in Paris, he’ never ‘ventured ‘down the Rue 
de la Calendre for a DaaueRrRreoryre Portratr. 





Rebtews of Music. 


“ MazourKA.”—Composed by W. Vincent WatLace.— 
Cramer, Beale and Co. 

This is a capital imitation of the well-known and much admired 
Mazourkas of Chopin, and preseryes all the characteristics of 
the originals, which it rather too closely follows. It is written 
with extreme elegance and grace, and exhibits all the usual musi- 





cianly skill’ and feeling-of its :popalar author. ‘We can strongly 
recommend Vincent Wallace's: new Mazourka. 


“Tap SuHownr OF DiAMoNps.” + Valse Brillante:"—-Composed 
by Ricarpvo Linrer.—Cramer, Beale and Co. ©. 9! 

This is air excellent valse; in the stuff-box style, and-is admi- 
rably adapted to ‘tempt’ and try the fingers of young ladies: who 
are not already far advaneed in their pianoforte studies. We have 
no doubt thé “ Valse Brillante” will have a’ brilliant. sale, and can 
hold it up’ as entitled to. the ‘consideration of all lovers of the 
whirling ‘dance. gz 


“ Les AMANTS.”—Ballade sans Paroles.-Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Cramer, Beale‘and Co: te a 
Ignace Gibsone is pianist ‘to Her Royal! Higness the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie, of Baden, and has, moreover, on sundry ecca- 
sions, appeared in the pages of the Musical World, with honor, 
“Les Amants” is a graceful ‘and well-written effusion, in the 


style of Adolph Henselt’s notturncs, and may be commended. 





Provincial. 

Surewsspury.— The band of the Shrewsbury Militia has already 
made great progress, under the direction of the talented professor, 
Mr. Walter C, Hay, of this town. 

Liverroot.—Royat AmruiruBaTRe.—We have watched with 
interest the present operatic engagement, and so far the result has 
been satisfactory. It shows, in the first. place, that the Amphi- 
theatre is a better place for opera than the Theatre Royal— 
“draws” better “houses ;” and in the second, that the public will 
patronise such entertainments when the operas are creditably 
produced, and the principals good. In both of these respects 
\though it may not be in the first particular to the full extent of 
our desires) the management deserves support, Excellent operas 
haye been produced, and the principals have not been unworth 
the reception given them. ‘The house has been more than “ well 
attended ;” some would say “ crowded,” others “ overflowing ;” we 
will not gainsay even the last of these expressions, limiting our- 
selyes to the pit and gallery; and the boxes have sparkled with 
“beauty and fashion.” The applause, too, has been unbounded. 
Often it did not exceed the merits of the performance. It is true 
that the chorus has not been inall things what we could have wished, 
alheit its correctness is essential for the full development of the 
piece. The orchestra, too, has been sometimes at fault; witness 
the scene at the close of the first act of Maritana, on the second 
night of its performance, The incidental songs in our operas may 
produce high pleasure, but it is the work as a whole which, when 
well executed, fills us with delight, The lyric drama appeals to 
the soul, as does tragedy in its highest flights. ‘The success of this 
engagement, then, is gratifying, and we would rather encourage the 
company to do their duty, than snarl at their defects, or bring a 
sweeping condemnation—which would be as unjust a8 ungenerous 
—against them. We would not offend the principals by saying 
that we shall be glad to see them here again; such patronage is 
ver small; but it will gratify us to learn that their engagements 
will permit them very soon again to appear upon these boards. 
This is the last week of their engagement. “Iwo operas are an- 
neuneed for to-night : Son and Stranger, by Mendelssohn, and the 
Queen of a Day, by Mr. E. F. Fitzwilliam, who so ably conducted 
the orchestra on Monday last. We are ignorant’ of ‘what dramas 
are in prepenatine, but we hope it may be ossible to put pon the 
stage Henry VIII, and Winter's Tale, ‘The Duchess of Malft will, 
doubtless, forin an important feature in this, as in the last engage- 
ment of Miss Glyn, who has altered the closing scene, ° Tt is pro- 
bable that it will be played with this change. =" ° * 

The first of Mr, i W. Thomas's chamber concerts’ was given 
on Thursday evening, to an audience larger than that which at- 
tended last year, and we think we are justified in’stating that the 
company displayed more interest in, and a greater appreciation of, 
the music, than on previous occasions; and we hope the pro- 
mcter of these concerts will derive confidence from this ¢ircum- 
stance, and prosecute his mission with ee ariallpitie ‘6 e 
have ever maintained that the love for really good music would 
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advance, slowly, it‘might: be, at first, but surely;.in. the end; and 
that, too, spite of the ignorant snarling, of some. criti¢s, who con- 
demn all they cannot comprehend. The programme was as fol-: 
lows: Quartet, in D minor, piano-forte, violin, tenor, and. violon- 
cello, Mendelssohn; Fourpart -Song,) Hatton;.- Romances for 
violin, E. W. Thomas} Quartet, No. 78, B flat, Haydn; Sonata, 
in A, piano-forte and. vigliu,. Mozart; Piang-forte, selection, Men- 
delssohn ; «Madrigal, Beale; Quartet No, 10, in.E flat,, Beethoven. 
The opening quartet. was admirably rendered by Messrs. B. R. 
Isaac, Thomas, C. B. Hermann, and Lidel;, indeed we. cannot suf- 
ficiently express our pleasure at the performance, of Mr. Isaac. 
We had regarded him as an executant of great neatness, with 
a firm finger, but we were not prepared for |the artistic reading of 
Mendelssohn’s quartet, requiring as it does) fromthe player, in 
addition to.the:qualities we have, named, no ordinary amount of 
power and energy. ‘Ihe. yarious,,movements went -extremel, 
well; the andanie is a charming work, contrasting admirably wit 
the allegro, and the scher'zo with its quaint subject, which, spite of 
its oft repetition, could. but. be \interesting ‘to the musician 
from its artistic treatment and broad character. ‘The three melo- 
dious and clever romances by Mr. Thomas for the violin, which he 
introduced for the first time to she public, equally removed from 
affectation of greatness as from mawkish, sentimentality, are 
sure to be favourites, and supply a want felt by amateurs. Neither 
in the accompaniments nor violin part are they difficult; but are 
far superior to adaptations of opera airs, and which often con- 
stitute the relaxation of pupils after their closer studies. ‘The 
Haydn quartet—led very cleverly by Mr. Seymour, with Thomas 
as second, C, B. Herrman tenor, and Lidel bass—seemed to give 
much satisfaction to the audience. “Mr. Lidel was as sonorous and 
valuable on the violoncello as ever; and delighted us much in the 
quartets by his hearty appreciation of the music. No less at home 
was Mr. Charles Herrmann, an able tenor. His playing was always 
sound and artistic. ‘I'he second part began with Mozart’s sonata in 
A, for the introduction of which we think Mr. Thomas is deserving 
of thanks, as we have seliiom any chance of hearing these works. 
It was capitally played by Messrs. Thomas and Isaac. We have 
already testified to our appreciation of Mr. Isaac’s abilities; and 
it only requires us to say that his treatment of the andante and 
allegro, and the lieder by Mendelssohn, was everything that could 
be desired. The quartet which closed the concert, had far better 
have been played at the end of the first part. Beethoven requires 
unflagging attention, and it is impossible that an audience can 
award him his due, after two hours and a half uninterrupted /per- 
formance of classical music. ‘There was much to delight, and a 
great deal more which half a dozen hearings would render equally 
beautiful, but of which a single performance can give but a faint 
idea, The party of vocalists who have assumed the title of “The 
Liverpool Glee and Madrigal Union,” and whose performance was 
very good, sang a charming four-part song by Hatton, and a 
madrigal by Beale. Both were encored ; for the former they sub- 
stituted a sailor's song, by tlie same composer, founded on an old 
marine ditty familiar to most residents in seaports, and displaying 
Mr. Hatton's skill to great advantage ; for the latter, another and 
less interesting specimen of the madrigal. The altos and basses 
are very good, but one of the tenors was less happy, and we would 
suggest more delicacy on his part, which will conduce to a better 
ani eoke harmonious tout ensemble. é 
Tue Manionetres continue’ to amuse, and fill the Theatre 
Royal. ' The orchestral musi¢ is' ably conducted’; the pieces are 
well chosen for displaying the puppets errno A The mise 
en scene we ‘haye never found at fault.—(Liverpool M ail.) : 
Mancuester.—The Tyrolese minstrels are now giving their per- 
formances at the Free Trade Hall... They are introduced to this lo- 
cality by Mr. Mitchell, of the St, James's Theatre, London, a gentle- 
man whose good taste in such matters is proverbial ; and we may add 
that such introduction ig creditable to his judgment. ‘Thisinteresting 
band of minstrels made theit nets tee ‘on Tuésday evening. 
From the success which attended their performarices in London 
and elsewhere, our expectations were considerably raised, ‘and 
have been in nowise disappointed. The party consists of a lady, 
Madlle. Margreita, and four males, all dressed in the’ national 
costume of ‘I'yrolese peasants, having an exceedingly picturesque 








appearance. The music is almost exclusively of a Tyrolean cha- 
racter, and agreeably varied with solos, duets, quintets, &c., the 
accompaniments being the guitar and a Tyrolese instrument called 
the “tither,” a sort of combination of guitar and harp —some three 
or four. of the strings being fretted and capable of being stopped 
like the guitar, and a dozen or so tuned’so'as to form an aecomi- 
paniment to the others—left ‘free as ii the’ harp: Although’ a 
small instrument, it is extremely effective. “T'yrolese and’ other 
sorts of minstrels, have lately been manufactured in this mantifuc- 
turing and novel-hunting country. But there is no manufacture 
here, except the genuine ofe' of nature. The voices of the Tyro- 
lege minstrels correspond to their persons; they are clear, massive, 
ringing, and sonorous, perfectly in tune, and forming an admirable 
ensemble. -Madile.’ Margreita is a}ure, clear soprano. Amongst 
the numerous compositions, we must not omit to notice the duet 
and chorus, ‘ Was it not at one,” composed by one of the party, 
Roiher. ‘The melody, partakibg of the Tyrolese character, is simple 
and beautiful ; whilst the accompaniments of the other voices are 
very effective. ‘The “ Jodl” accompaniment was'a very different 
thing to what we usually hear. A comic quartet introduced a 
very clever pantomimic imitation of the movements of the players 
ofan orchestra. Then followed an aria, “ Llandlers,” played on 
the tither, by Veit Rohm, accompanied by the guitar, exceed- 
ingly pleasing and effective. A subsequent air on the same 


instrument, “ Evening bells,” was quaint and charming. The 


“Wedding song on the Alps,” with the jodl accompaniment, was 
another capital bit, and met with a deserved encore. A song by 
Alexander Lee, “ Erin is my home,” brought out the tenor, Lud- 
wiz Romer, rather conspicuously. It is a pleasing song, and was 
sung with feeling and expression. A laughing chorus, represent- 
ing a group of peasants soliciting from a crusty old landlord some 
gratuitous refreshment, with their grotesque merriment at his sten- 
torian “No!” excited much laughter among the audience, who 
unanimously encored it ; as they also did a popular air and cherus, 
“Stop that knocking,” given with ludicrous effect, and the unfor- 
tunate Sambo’s “ Let me in,” by the contra basso voice before 
alluded to (and it is’a contra basso, and no mistake ; we confess 
we never heard one like it). To the lovers of pure simple melody, 
and as simple yet perfectly harmonious accompaniments, the per- 
formances are a bonne bouche. There is no elaborate complexities, 
no trills, no cadences,—the whole thing carries oue to the moun- 
tains—there is a freshnéss and strong feeling of nature about it. 
We have hunting choruses, patriotic songs, peasant love, rich 
huinour; and jolly merriment. We must not omit,to say that the 
celebrated “ Ranz des Vaches,” with jodl chorus, is finely given 
by the whole party. ‘Those who are old enough to remember the 
Rainer family, will be pleased to welcome the son of the leader of 
that clever and intelligent grcup of vocalists—so popular in Eng- 
land some thirty years ago—in the tenor of the present party.— 
Manchester Examiner. 


Lsgps.—Tue Distix. Concart.—We congratulate Mr. Rd. 
Mellor on the success of his first enterprise as caterer for the amuse- 
ment of the Leeds musical public.. It is long since a concert in 
the. Music Hall has afforded such complete and general satisfaction 
as that which took place there on Monday night. The programme, 
besides containing beautiful things, was judiciously arranged with 
a due. regard to variety and order, the performance was good 
throughout, and the, whole , proceedings, were .conducted in a 
business-like,,spirited manner, which served to keep up the interest 
from beginning to end without flagging in the. slightest degree. 
Of the performance of Mr. Distin and his sons on the instruments 
for which they are so deservedly celebrated, it is unnecessary to 
speak at apy great length,, Suffice it to say, that. Mr. Distin’s solo 
in “ The Soldier Tired,” excited a, most tumultuous encore, which 
nothing short of an apology from one of his sons on the score of 
fatigue could satisfy ; and that not even any consideration of this 
sort was sufficient todeter the audience froth insisting upon the 
repetition of the “Cuckoo Galop.” We were prepared in some 
measure for this gratification, but were altogether taken by surprise 
at the excellence of the vocal performances. Horsley’s beautiful 
glee, “ By Celia’s Arbour,” and that best of madrigals, “ Down in 
a Flowery Vale,” were sung in a style that would have done credit 
to either of the Glee and Madrigal Unions. Mrs. T. Distin, though 
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less successful 2s a solo singer, is invaluable in combination with 
the others. The perfection with which they all blend their voices 
in sweetest harmony is admirable. Besides the two gems we have 
mentioned, there were other attractions in the shape of songs and 
duets, several of which were encored, and all well received. Mr. 
J. Willy’s solo (by Thalberg) on the pianoforte was a masterpiece 
of brilliant execution. We have no doubt the people of Leeds 
would be glad enough to receive many more such farewell visits 
from this most remarkable and worthy family.—Leeds Intelligencer, 
Noy. 13. 

Huppersrie.p.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Mellor procured 
for the inhabitants of Huddersfield one of the richest musical 
treats they have enjoyed for many years, by a grand concert in the 
Philosophical Hall. ‘The principal performers were Mrs. ‘Theodore 
Distin, and Messrs. H., T., and W. Distin, the original performers 
on the Sax horns; Mr. Willy presided at the piano. Miss Mellor 
played a fantasia in the first part of the concert, which elicited 
great applause. These names were arare attraction, for the Hall 
became inco:veniently crowded long before the commencement, 
and many had to go away unable to obtain admission. ‘The per- 
formances were beyond praise, and kept the audience iu a state of 
euthusiasm.—Huddersfield Correspondent. 

Prymourn.—(From our own Correspondent..\—On Monday 
evening Balte’s ever popular Bohemian Girl was given for the benefit 
of Mr. Travers, and attracted not only a numerous but well com- 
posed audience. ‘Ihe principal characters were sustained by Mr. 
Travers, Mr. G. Smythson, and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss. ‘The opera 
was given efficiently from beginning to end. Mr. ‘Travers sang 
the well-known airs with much taste. Count Arnheim is a part 
particularly adapted to Mr. Weiss, while Mrs. Weiss, as Arline, 
charmed the audience by the artless simplicity with which she 
sang. Mr. Smythson, who played Devilshoof, is an actor of no 
mean pretensions. Ilis singing throughout was remarkably correct, 
and in the concerted pieces he clearly proved himself an expert 
musician. His “ make up” was worthy of O. Smith. The clever 
JSamille Leclercq performed a very pretty little ballet and the even- 
ing’s amusements were brought to a close with The Happiest Day 
of my Life, in which Mr. Smythson, as Mr. Gillman, kept the 
audience in roars of laughter, without the least grimace or exag- 
geration. Mr Ray was excellent as Mr. Dudley, and the piece in 
general was excellently played. Last night Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin were repeated toa well filled house. ‘This 
evening La Sonnambula and Daughter of the Regiment are to be 
presented for the benefit of Mr. aud Mrs. Weiss, when no doubt 
the estimation in which these popular artists are held will insure 
them a bumper. Herr Oberthiir, the harpist, is engaged, and 
should he play a duet with Mrs. Reed, it will, we have no doubt, 
be the most brilliant instrumental performance ever heard in 
Plymouth. 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON. 

Many of our correspondents having demanded of us full 
particulars of the above Institution, and it having now existed 
twelve months, we cannot do better than give the prospectus 
in extenso, by which our readers will be enabled to form their 
own opinions an] decide upon what is meritorious, and what— 
if there be anything—exceptional in its constitution. For the 
present, we shall content ourselves with printing the pro- 
spectus, reserving to some future occasion to offer any critical 
remarks on the establishment and prospects of the Musical 
Institute of London. 





PRESIDENT. 
Rey. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. M.A. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
John Hullah, Esq. 
Charles Lucas, Esq. 
Rev. Sir '. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart, M.A. Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
COUNCIL. 
Manual Garcia, Esq. 
J. H. Griesbach, Esq. 
Rev. IT. Helmore, M.A. 
C. E. Horsley, Esq. 


T. F. Beale, Esq, 

Jules Benedict, Esq. 

G. Aubrey Bezzi,; (Hon Se: ) 
John Ella, Esq. 





Rey. C, G. Nicolay, M.A., F.G.S, 
Thomas Oliphant, Esq. (Hon.Lib.) 
Henry Robertson, Esq. 

Rev. C. G. Rowden, D.C.L. 


Henry Leslie, Esq. 
Charles Lockey, Esq. 
A. II. Louis, Esq. 
G. A. Macfarren, Esq. 
Charles Neate, Esq. Lindsay Sloper, Esq. 
Alfred Nicholson, Esq. S. W. Waley, Esq. 
HONORARY TREASURER. 
Sir Walter Minto T. Farquhar, Bart. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16, St. James’s Street. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Musical Institute of London is founded for the culti- 
vation of the art and science of music; for the formation of 
a library of music and musical literature, and a museum, and 
the provision of a reading-room ; for the holding of conver- 
sazioni, for the reading of papers upon musical subjects, and 
the performance of music in illustration ; and for the publi- 
cation of transactions, 

Hopes are entertained of establishing also a foreign corre 
spondence, in order to collect and diffuse the most complete 
information on all musical subjects. 

The reading-room is opened daily throughout the year, 
from ten o’clock in the morning till eleven at night, except 
on Sundays, when the hours are from two o'clock till five ; 
it is at present supplied with the following journals: The 
Times, Morning Post, Daily News, Morning Chronicle, 
Morning Herald, Standard, and Le Journal des Debats 
(daily) ; The Illustrated London News, Examiner, Athe- 
neum, Literary Gazette, Musical World, Punch, La France 
Musicale, La Gazette Musicale, La Belgique Musicale, La 
Gazetta Musicale di Milano, Gazetta Musicale di Napoli, 
L'Italia Musicale, Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, Neue Zeit- 
schrift fur Musik, Saroni’s Musical Times, and the Message 
Bird (weekly). 

Evening meetings are held on such days as the Council 
appoint, from November until June, inclusive. 

The Institute consists of two classes of members—one con- 
tributing, the other non-contributing; the first class, of gen- 
tlemen, to be called fellows, and of ladies, to be called asso- 
ciates ; the second, of honorary-fellows and associates, who 
shall be Foreigners of distinction resident abroad. The 
associates and honcrary associates are entitled to attend the 
evening meetings of the Institute, and to make use of the 
library. vs 

The contributions of fellows and associates residing 
within twenty miles of London, are, for the former, two 
guineas on admission, and two guineas annually; for the 
latter, one guinea on admission, and one guinea annually. 
Or a fellow may, on entrance, compound for his contributions 
by the payment of twenty guineas; or, at any time after the 
first year, of eighteen guineas: the composition for an asso- 
ciate being, on entrance, ten. guineas; at any time after the 
first year, nine guineas, ‘ 

The annual subscriptions of fellows and associates residing 
more than twenty miles from London, are half of the above 
amounts. The entrance fee and terms of composition, how- 
ever, are the same as for fellows and associates residing 
within twenty miles of London. 

The first year dates from November Ist, 1851. 

The Administrative Council is annually elected from 
amongst the fellows. 

Professors or amateurs of music, who are desirous of join- 
ing the Institute, may be nominated by any member to whom 
they are personally known. 
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We aan areport e the meeting ey has just been 
published :— 
At a meeting of the Members of the oui held 
December 6, 1851, it was agreed ** that the operations of the 


1 Musical Justitute of London, founded on the 22nd of Novem- 


ber previous, for the Cultivation’ of the Art and Science of 
Music, should consist in the formation of ‘a ‘Library of music 
and musical Literature, and a Museum,'and the provision of 
a Reading-room; in the holding of Conversazioni, for the 


4 reading of Papers on Musical subjects, and the performance 


of Music in jbustration; and in the publication of Transac- 
tions.” At the expiration of the first year of its administration, 
the Council have to: report what measures have been taken 
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in furtherance of the above objects. In the midst of difficulties 
attending the organization of a complex Society, the Council 
are happy to announce that considerable progress has already 
been made towards securing the permanency and efficiency of 
the Institute. 

Lisrary.—Several valuable donations have been made to 
the Library by Members of the Institute. A list of the works 
presented, and the names of the donors, will be found ‘in the 
Appendix. It will be observed that the Council have received 
from several of the leading Music Publishers the most ready 
co-operation. These gentlemen have placed the whole of their 
publications at the disposal of the Council ; who have availed 
themselves of the generous offer to the extent mentioned in 
the Appendix. 

ReabinG-room.—The Reading-room has been open daily 
(Sundays excepted) since the 4th of February ; and has been 
supplied with the following journals:—The Times, The 
Morning Post, The Morning Herald, ‘(he Morning Chronicle, 
Daily News, The Journal des Debats, and The Standard 
(daily) ; The Illustrated London News, The Examiner, The 
Atheneum, The Literary Gazette, Punch, The Musical 
World, La Gazette Musicale, La France Musicale, La Bel- 
gique Musicale, Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Berliner Musik- 
alischer Zeitung, Gazetta Musicale di Milano, L’ItaliaMusicale, 
Gazetta Musicale di Napoli (weekly); andthe Musical Times, 
and Cock’s Musical Miscellany (monthly). 

ConversAzionI.—Seven Evening Meetings have been 
held during the past session. At the first meeting, on the 
14th of February, the Inaugural Address was delivered by 
the President. At the second meeting, on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, the Rev. G. C. Rowden, D.C.L. read a paper “ On the 
different Characters of the Keys in Music.” At the third 
meeting, on the 18th of March, H. F. Chorley, Esq., read a 
paper ‘On the Lyrical Works of Moore,” which was illus- 
trated by selections from his Melodies, sung by Mrs. Ender- 
sohn, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Swift, At the fourth meeting, 


on the 3rdof April, the Rev. Sir IF. A. G. Ouseley, Bart. | 


Mus. Bac. Oxon. and VY. P., read a.paper “ On Continental 
Organs.” At the fifth meeting, on the 30th of April, D. C. 
Hewitt, Esq., read a paper “On Musical Ratios.” At the 
sixth mecting, on the 14th of May, no paper was read, but 
various musical subjects were shortly discussed. The seventh 
meeting, on the 16th of July, was held for the especial pur- 
pose of receiving Dr. Spohr, then recently elected an 
Honorary Fellow. 

After the reading of the papers On each evening, Vocal 
and Instrumental Music was performed by Members of the 
Institute ; the works being chosen, not alone with a view to 
musical, but also to historical and scientific interest. 

Transactions.—The Inaugural Address of the President 
has been printed, and distributed to the Members. The de- 
tailed Transactions of the year are nearly ready for publica- 
tion: but it is proposed to withhold them until sufficient ma- 
terials are collected for a volume. 

The Institute at present consists of 180 Fellows, 42 Asso- 
ciates, and one Honorary Fellow. . 

The retiring Members of the Council, according to Law I, 
Section 3, are: The Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart. V. P. ; 
H. Louis ; C. Neate; A. Nicholson ; Thomas Oliphant, Hon, 
Lib.; and A. Pollock, Esqrs. They are eligible for re-elec- 
tion, with the exception of Mr. Pollock, who secedes from 
the Institute. 


Broadwood and Sons, for the loan of a Piano-forte, at the 
Evening Meetings. 





Hliscellaneous. 


Juuiren has been expressly engaged to write an opera for the 
theatre at ‘Turin, and has entered upon his work, which will be 
produced in the ensuing season, 

Sranor Porto, a singer of some repute at the Italian Opera, in 
the days of Madame Pasta, died lately in Italy. 

Fiorow, the composer, is at present at Berlin, composing two 
new operas, Jndra and La Réole, 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonists.—This society commenced its 
season on Monday, with a tribute tothe memory of the Duke of 
Wellington, consisting of the Dead March in Saul, and a selection 
from Handel’s funeral Anthem, “ How are the mighty fallen.” The 
directors were necessarily confined to the selection of the most ap- 
propriate words; luckily these include some the finest music of the 
anthem. ‘The choruses, in particular, are quite characteristic both 
of the subject and the writer. Theanthem was followed by T'he 
Messiah. As we have this week neither time nor space for 
supererogation of any sort, we will say no more of the perform- 
ance than that the executants were the usual ones, and leave the 
matter to the readcr’s judgment. ‘The hall was crammed. 

Tur Eneiisu Guer AnD Mavricat Unton (oF THE St, JAMES's 
Tuxratre).— Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Francis, Mr. 
Land, and Mr, Frank Bodda have returned to London, after ful- 
filling a series of engagements in the provinces with brilliant suc- 
cess ; they have appeared at Liverpool, Lancaster, Kendal, Sheffield 
(two concerts), Bradford, Huddersfield, Bolton, Nottingham, Derby, 
Buxton (two concerts), Newark, Retford, Rugby, Leamington (two 
concerts), Cheltenham, Harrogate, Scarborough (three concerts), 
Leicester, and Worcester; at the latter city their concert was given 
under the patronage of the Lord Bishop of Worcester, the very Rev. 
the Dean, and other dignitaries of the Cathedral, and the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, in aid of the fund for the relief 
of the poorer sufferers by the recennt inundation of the Severn. 
The Rev. R. Sargeant, the promoter of the concert, was enabled 
to present the large amount of £150 to the fund, The whole 
arrangements of the tour have been under the able direction of Mr. 
Land, the Honorary Secretary. 

Maryrepone Literary AND Screntiric INstituT10on.—A grand 
evening concert took place at this institution last Wednesday 
week. The great attraction of the evening being Signora Greco. 
The order of the programme was so altered that we had some dif- 
ficulty in calculating who was to sing or play next. Herr Van 
Heddeghem was encored in a violin solo, and Signor Pagi played 
a solo on the flutein good style. Miss Eyles (query? Mrs, —--) 
was encored in an English song. ‘The most decided hit of the 
evening was the singing of Sigaora Greco, whose interpretation of 
“ Casta Diva” was such as to gain a richly deserved encore. 

CamperweLt Musica Eventnas.—The first of the series of 
these entertainments came off at the Camberwell Hall, Grove Lane, 
on Friday, the 12th instant. The vocalists were Mrs. Alexander 
Newton, Miss Poole, Mr. I’, Kingsbury, Mr. A. St. Albyn, and Mr. 
Banks, with a select chorus of twelve voices. The instrumen- 
talists were Mr. G. H. Lake, (concertina), and Mr. F. Kingsbury 
(pianist). Miss Poole was encored in “ The first violet,” by Men- 
delssohn, and “ Love laughs at Locksmiths,” by Duggan. Mrs. 
Alexander Newton obtained the most rapturous encore of the 
evening in “ Qui la voce,” which was a very brilliant specimen of 
vocalization. Mrs, A. Newton and Miss Poole were encored in 
Glover’s duct of the ‘ Cousis.” A very good attendance, and 
performance satisfactory. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A CorresponpenTt is informed that any communication addressed 
to M. Billet, Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, will reach its 
destination. 

J. H. D’Eevitie, Worcester.—All Beethoyen’s Sonatas for 

Piano and Violin, amounting, as we believe, to eleven, are pub- 





In conclusion, the Council have to state that the Institute 
is indebted to the liberality of T. F. Beale, Esq. for the Bust 
of Beethoven, nowin the Reading-room ; and to that of Messrs. 





lished. ‘They are all, without exception, well worth the atten- 
tion of the Society, and may be procured at the house of 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., and of Wessel and Co. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 
ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1853, WILL BE PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 
Price 6d. stamped, 5d. unstamped, 


THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 


Contamina A Lisr oy aut tar New Mostcat Pustacarrons ror tue Moyrn, as Atso or Forrucomre Pusiications. 





HE value of a Periodical of this kind to the Provincial Music Sellers must be scree, inasmuch as it will be to them what 


the “ Publishers’ Circular” is to the Bookselling trade; and when it is consi 


ered that the Metropolitan and Provincial 


Music Publishers form a large and important body, it has been deemed they would be materially benefited by possessing 
a medium through which to print their lists of monthly new works for the convenience and information of the trade generally, 
Independently of the Monthly Lists contained in the above Periodical, a portion of its pages will be devoted to Analyses of 
the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit. 
The Projectors having made the above announcement at the suggestion of several Music Publishers both in London and the 
Country, they will be happy to receive any further communications on the subject from parties to whom the publication may be 


of interest. 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines or under, : 
Every additional Line, . 
Half Column, . é 
One Column, . ; 
Whole Page, j : 


wreooor 
SOOCOaoR 


— 
Kar ar OD & 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED FOR A SERIES OF INSERTIONS. 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to Mr. M. S. Myers, 22, Tavistock Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 





HE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 
Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, dated 
June 6, 1851. To Professor Hottoway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer 
to whom | can refer for any enquiries, desjres me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled fir years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was so alarm- 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced fo try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after thie first, and each succeeding dose, she had great 
relief. She continued to take them, and although she only used three boxes, she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the severily of the attvek, and the speedy cure, 1 think speaks 
much in favouref your astonishing Pills. (Signed) kh. W. Kirkus. 


These celebrated Pills ate wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints :~ 


Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tic Doulouroux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles Tumours 
Bilicus Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism —_ Ulcers 

plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms of all 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine ? kinds 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’s Weakness from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Tofismmation Evil whatever cause, 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &c., &e, 


larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 


! he Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
Levicnchad by all respectable Draggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is. 14d, 2s. Oni, 4s. 6d,, lls., 22s., and 33s, 
per Box, There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 

N.B. Directions for the guid of Patients, are affixed to each Pot or Box. 


EVA, AND A TEAR FOR POOR TOM, 


] INLEY’S popular BALLAD from UNCLE TOM'’S CABIN, 
4 and THE SLAVE MOTHER.—Now Ready, the Second Edition of these 
favourite Songs, beautifully illustrated by Brandard, Price 2s. each. Also, No, 3, 
Sranqotiea: "We 4, Liberty; No, 5, Duet, Emmeline and Cassy; No. 6, A Tear 
for Poot Tom, each 2s.,' forming a series of illustrations of the most interesting 
scenes in this popular novel. All composed by GEORGE LINLEY. 

N.B. The five songs with the Illustrations on plate paper, bound in an elegant 


18. 
wrapper, complete, price 7s poll, 50, New etrebts 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


The Shower of Diamonds (Valse)... Ricardo Linter a ~ 3s. Od, 
Mazurka eco ooo coe eco W.V. Walluce... ove ove 3s. Od, 
Valse Capricieuse i Lindsay Sloper ws ose 3s, Od. 


A Summer Evening’s Dream ... 


<n Henry Smart .. ~~ eos 3s. 6d. 
Les Amants boo ooo ose ose 


J. Cibsone a “ oe 2s. Od, 
Amaranth ,,. ove ove eve oe Silas. ove on . 3s. 6d, 
Popular Melodies, Nos, 1 to 24 «+  Rimbault ove oe 

London : Cramer, Beale, and Co. May be hadot 1 Musiese'lers. 








NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED, 


ss \ HY Linger so Long?” and “The Spirit Dream.” By 
Edward Land, composer of ‘‘ When Sorrow sleepeth, wake it not,” &c., 
&e. 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street, London. 





TEGG’S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, 


Imperial 8vo. sewed, price 2s., free by post. 


(ONCERTIN A PRECEPTOR, containing the Rudiments of 

Music, Glossary of Musical Terms, &c., Exercises and Seales; also a selection 
of the most popular Tunes, arranged and fingered in an easy manner for that fashion- 
able instrument. By JAMES F, HASKINS, Member of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic Theory of Music, 


Also may be had, the following New Editions of 
HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE PRECEPTOR, price 2s. 
HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, price 2s. 
HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ACCORDION, greatly en- 


larged, price 2s. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
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MRS. ALEXANDER NEWTON 


EGS to announce her return to Town, and receives Pupils as 
usual. Mrs. Newton is engaged at Egham, 24th inst.; Bradford, Dec. 14th; 
Huddersfield, 15th and 16th; Pontefract, 17th; Leeds, 18th, where she will sing 
Mozart’s celebrated ‘‘ Queen of the Night” song, from Zauberiflite. 
5, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 


IMPORTANT TO MILITARY BANDS, 


MOSSIEUR HALARI, the oldest established manufacturer of 
Brass Musical Instruments in Paris, has the honour to inform the Officers 
and Bandmasters of the British Army that his Depdt in London is at the house of 
Messrs. Haite & Leach, 13, Clifford-street, Bond street, where he respectfully 
solicits an inspection of his various inventions. 


ENGRAVED MUSIC PLATES, PRINTED STOCK, 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


puUTtrick and Simpson, Auctioneers of Literary Property, will 
sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piceadiily, on Friday, Nov. 26th 
and following day, a valuable stock of upwards of 3000 engraved plates, including 
several copyright works, also printed stock consis'ing of popular Operas and modern 
publications, and the Musical Instruments, including Pianofortes, Violins and 
Violoncellos, &e. Catalogues w-ll be sent on application. 


SPOHR’S FAUST. 


CHEAP and Standard Edition of this Great Work -will be 

published in a few days for Voice and Piano, with English and German words, 
with notes of the instrumentation and Stage directions, preceded by a memoir of Spohr, 
an account of the Opera, and a separate libretto. In a handsome volume (320 pp.), 
price 12s. 6d., forming one of Boosey’s Standard Lyric Drama, Orders received by 
T. Boosey and Co., 23, Holles Street, anJ all Musicsellers. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVIS NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s. 


‘*The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who wil] find in 
it many useful observations on the bes: method of combining the stops, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr. Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tu’or of the 
kind published.” —Review. 


TRAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 
OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 
complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or in six books, price 3s. each, 


RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 

full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s. each, and may be had 

in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 

cedented success of this beau:iful work has induced unprincipled publishers to put 

forth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are therefore 

respectfully caut:oned against ordering any but ‘Travis’ Amateur Organist.”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 


The Musical World, in noticing this werk, pronounced it to be ‘‘One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musica! press.” 


HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the verses of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 
** A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft.” 


HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 
with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in three books, price 43. each, or 
may be had in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. Gd., arranged and composed 
by EDWARD TRAVIS. 














“This is anoth’r of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


London : Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 


Keller’s New Pianoforte School... 


Farmer’s New Violin School ovo ove ooo ove bs. Od. 
Continuation of ditto / ose ose ove 3s. Od. 
Bireh’s Concertina Tutor ovo ove ove ove 3. Od. 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 

for Pianu oe on eee price, in sets, 3s. Od. each, 


PROSPECTUS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF 





THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF muUSIC, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 


AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For the Year 1853. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY Post, ls. 6d. 


UR Universities have their annual CALENDARS and ALMANACKS; the 
Medical Profession has its admirable Mepicat Directory; the Law has a simi- 
lar work ; Painting and Sculpture embody, in the Fink Arrs ALMAWACK, & concen- 
tration of valuable information which cannot be obtained elsewhere ;—these, and 
numerous other publications, are annually distributed for the use and gratification 
of those who take interest in the several departments they illustrate; but there is 
no similar channel through which those devoted to Music may have conveyed to 
them the multifarious information connected with this most universal and delightful 
of all the arts and sciences, 

The Publishers of the Mustcat Direcrory propose to su pl this deficiency. They 
propose to publish an annual work, which, in addition to the fullest amount of infor- 
mation given in Almanacks generally, shall also be the exponent of as great an 
amount of Musical information as can be obtained ; designed not only for the use of 
the Musical Professor and Amateur, but for all who take pleasure in Music, —and who 
does not? Some of the heads will be such as have never hitherto been published in 
any form, but which, nevertheless, have been greatly desired. Among the most 
prominent will be— 

ist.—Information relating to all Musical Societies that exist in London and 
throughout the country. 

2nd—A List of the Names and Addresses of all the Musical Professors of the 
United Kingdom. 

8rd.—An Epitome of the principal Musical Occurrences of the past year. 

4th.—A List of all the Music published during the past year. 

In addition to the strong claims such points as these, carefully carried out, must 
give this work, Messrs. RupALt, Rosz, & Carre have the honour of announcing that 
it is undertaken with the sanction of the noblemen and gentlemen forming the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music, as the authorised Public 
Organ of that Institution —an Institution which, while it has fostered a large amount 
of native talent, including the greater portion of our most celebrated composers, 
vocalists, and instrumental performers now before the public, has also been unques- 
tionably the means of improving musical education throughout the country. 

A brief History will be given of the Royal Academy of Music; also a statement of 
all the Students who have been educated*there, with the dates of their entrance and 
departure, and the honours bestowed upon them, from the time of its commence- 
ment up to the present year, with every particular respecting the constitution and 
rules of the Institution. 

Coming forward under such distinguished auspices, and the object of the Work 
being so obviously useful, Messrs. Rupaut, Rose, & Carre have fully determined 
that no expense shall be spared to render it perfect in every respect, and they will 


issue 
THE 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANACK 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For 1853. 


On the Ist of December, with the secure trust that it will meet a want of the times, 
and consequently obtain the patronage of the public generally. 


RUDALL> ROSE? & CARTE 
100, NEW BOND STREET. 


Messrs. RuDALL, Rosg, & Canter beg to thank the Music Trade generally for their 
prompt attention in sending in their Lists of Music, and will feel obliged to any Pub- 
lishers who by chance may not have been applied to, if they will kindly forward 
without delay, a J.ist of the Publications they have issued since the Ist January, 
1852, in order that they may be inserted in the Register. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micnarc Samuet Myers, of No. 3, 

Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, inthe parish of Lambeth, at the 

office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 

St. Paul, where all communications for the , Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 

To be had of G, Parkers, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
r" g 























Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis, 





ILslywell Street, and at all Book Saturday, November 20, 1852. 








